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Secretary Bryan’s Peace Plan. 


Secretary of State Bryan, as was to have been ex- 
pected, has lost no time in putting forward his sug- 
gestions in regard to a plan for the further advance- 


ment of world peace. In an interview with the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs he has com- 
municated to the Senators who will first have to pass 
upon any convention which may be submitted by 
the President, the essential features of a treaty of arbi- 
tration which it is understood will be drafted and 
sent in to the Senate in the near future for ratifica- 
tion. 

By this course certain criticisms which the Taft 
treaties encountered will be avoided. Members of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs complained that 
they had not been consulted before the treaties were 
sent in by the President. As the Senate is an essen- 
tial part of the treaty-making power, they felt that 
they had not been treated fairly by the withholding 
from them of the contents of the conventions until 


they were presented to the Senate in completed form. 
Whether this had anything to do with the fate of the 
treaties negotiated by the last Administration, we can 
not say, but at any rate no such obstacle will meet 
the new treaties when the President refers them to 
the Senate. Further than this, Mr. Bryan has vir- 
tually taken the whole country into his confidence by 
allowing to be published the essential features of his 
plan. All this, we are sure, will contribute to a 
favorable reception of such treaties as shall be nego- 
tiated, by both the Senate and the country. The 
members of the Senate Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs were, for the most part, favorably impressed 
with Mr. Bryan’s presentation of his proposals to 
them, and the general public also, as represented by 
the press, has shown itself favorable. This latter 
was of course to be expected after the widespread and 
cordial endorsement of the Taft treaties. 

The essential features of the Administration’s 
plan—for President Wilson and Secretary Bryan are 
in full accord about it—are about as follows, so far 
as can be gathered from what has been given out: 

1. First. the negotiation of arbitration treaties with 
not only Great Britain and France, as was done by 
the former Administration, but also with Germany 
and all other powers which may be ready to enter 
into agreement with us. 

2. Second, the inclusion within these treaties of 
the obligation to arbitrate all controversies of what- 
ever nature that may arise between the contracting 
parties. no exception being made of questions of na- 
tional honor and vital interests. 

8. The insertion in the treaties of an agreement 
between the parties that in the ease of any contro- 
versy which either of them mav hold to be improper 
to submit to arbitration a commission of inquiry shall 
he appointed to investigate and make report on the 
facts of the case. the investigation not to be con- 
sidered as an arbitration and the report to have no 
binding force. no acts of hostility in the meantime to 
be committed by either of the powers. Mr. Brvan 
believes that though the report of such a commission. 
after careful inquiry into the facts, may have no 
binding force, vet the delay thereby secured would 
give time for reconsideration and for assuagement of 
feelings, and that thus war would practically alwavs 
be avoided. The successful employment, in the Dog- 
ger Bank affair. of the commission of inquiry pro- 
vided for in the Hague Convention goes far to estab- 
lish the soundness of this reasoning. The plan of 
Mr. Brvan means only the further carrying out of 
the same principle by introducing it into a treaty in 
an obligatory form, instead of leaving it entirely vol- 
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untary, as in the Hague Convention. The Secretary 
of State first called public attention to this principle 
in the notable address which he delivered at the In- 
terparliamentary Conference in London about seven 
years ago, zon he has frequently in subsequent 
speeches nels reference to the potentiality of such an 
agreement between nations. 

Mr. Bryan’s plan seems further to contemplate the 
attempt, at an early date, either by direct negotiation 
or through an international conference, to secure 
some sort of an understanding among the military 
and naval powers for an arrest of army and navy in- 
crease and a reduction of the present overgrown and 
distressingly burdensome establishments. Things 
which have recently been said in European capitals, 
especially in London and Berlin, give hope that even 
in this direction a well directed effort on the part of 
our government may not be without almost imme- 
diate practical results. At any rate, the international 
situation in this regard is so serious as to demand an 
immediate attempt to relieve it, and we very much 
hope that the Administration will unhesitatingly and 
courageously take the step which it is loudly hinted 
is in contemplation. There is reason to believe that 
such a course, while it would be stubbornly resisted 
by a few, whom it is needless to specify, would meet 
with the enthusiastic and ov erwhelming support of 
the great masses of the people. 





The St. Louis Peace Congress. 


Before this number of the ApvocaTE OF PEACE 
reaches our readers the Fourth American Peace Con- 
gress will have finished its labors at St. Louis. On the 
eve of the meeting the prospects are flattering for a 
very large and influential Congress. Many prominent 
leaders in the Peace Movement from different sections 
of the nation will be present, among whom will be Sec- 
retary Bryan, Senator Burton, Andrew Carnegie, Rep- 
resentative Richard Bartholdt, Edwin D. Mead, Hon. 
Charles W. Fairbanks, Hon. P. P. Claxton, President 
Charles F. Thwing, President S. C. Mitchell, Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Hon. John Bar- 
rett, Prof. P. V. N. Myers, Justice William Renwick 
Riddell, of Canada, and of course many of the leading 
workers of the American Peace Society, its constituent 
branches, and other affiliated organizations. We shall 
expect to give in our June issue an extended account of 
the Congress, including some of the addresses delivered. 


Editorial Notes. 


While on his recent lecture tour in 
this country, Mr. Alfred Noyes, the 
English poet, in an address before the 
Ethical Society of Philadelphia, declared that America 
alone can solve the armament problem. “Each nation is 
at present maintaining a great army and navy because its 
neighbor is doing so. The future lies with America. Let 
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her lift the sublime torch of peace above the world and 
the nations of Europe will turn their eyes to it. To 
America will go the homage and reverence of all ages.” 
In his lecture on “The Great Green Table,” delivered in 
many cities, and through the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Ramsay heard at the Fairmont Seminary, Wash- 
ington, D. C., by an exceptionally fine audience, Mr. 
Noyes described the system of war preparation prevailing 
in Europe as “a game of half-witted children, a stupen- 
dous modern financial gamble, a mathematical problem 
of slaughter, a thing absolutely without the faith of the 
people.” “Seated about the Great Green Table are the 
nations of the world spending hundreds of millions of 
dollars on a dead thing, while their peasantries starve.” 
“Today war is promoted mainly by the greed of land. 
The present system is against nature. It is an anomaly 
which will end either in disaster or in the final estab- 
lishment of permanent peace.” If the United States 
could only get an immediate sense of its mission to the 
world in this matter, what might not happen! 





In submitting the government’s in- 
creased army and tax bills on April 7, 
the German Imperial Chancellor ex- 
pressed his belief that a European conflagration would 
in all probability be avoided. He had made special ef- 
forts since assuming office to cultivate good relations 
with Russia, and believed the Russian ruler and minis- 
ters reciprocated his efforts. The French nation, he be- 
lieved, was not striving for war, and the present French 
cabinet was peaceful. But the vigor with which his 
excellency pushed the new military scheme and the in- 
sinuations which he threw at both the French and the 
Pan-Slavists indicated that these conciliatory expres- 
sions were very superficial, and that at heart he believed 
that there was grave danger of war at an early date. 
The French and the Pan-Slavists were not slow to dis- 
cover his real sentiments, and so the armament fever, 
and one might also say the danger of war, was intensified 
all over the continent. Winston Churchill’s proposal in 
the British House of Commons that the building of new 
war armament be stopped for a year stands little chance 
of getting a hearing under such circumstances. 


War Will 
be Avoided. 





The first oratorical contest of the In- 
tercollegiate Peace Association was held 
in 1907, Ohio and Indiana alone par- 
ticipating. At the contest in 1911, in connection with 
the Third American Peace Congress, seven States par- 
ticipated. Last year eleven States held oratorical con- 
tests, and this year there are sixteen States participating 
in these contests. With the increase in the number of 
States it has been necessary to organize the States into 
groups. Last year there were two groups and this year 
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they have been organized into three groups—the Eastern 
Central, and Western. The contestants in these groups 
have already won the first prize in their respective 
States. Those who win the first place in the group con- 
tests compete in a national contest at Lake Mohonk at 
the time of the Lake Mohonk Conference. There will 
be three contestants and three prizes at Lake Mohonk 
this year. The prizes will be $100, $75, and $50 and 
will be given by the Misses Seabury. Money prizes are 
not given in the group contests, but the Business Men’s 
League of St. Louis has kindly offered a first of $100 
for the contest at St. Louis. The State prizes are usually 
$75 and $50, but through the generosity of Mrs. Elmer 
Black they are much larger in New York State. The 
final contest will be held at Lake Mohonk May 16. 
About 100 colleges and universities in the sixteen States 
have participated in these contests and about 300 ora- 
tions have been written. 





The American Committee for the 


The Treaty > 
of Ghent Celebration of the One Hundredth An- 
Centenary. niversary of Peace among English- 


speaking peoples are to give a banquet to the British 
delegates on the occasion of the International Confer- 
ence to adopt a definite program for the celebration of 
the Centenary of the Treaty of Ghent Friday evening, 
May 9, at the Hotel Astor, New York city. The visiting 
foreign guests of honor will be: The Hon. Emile Braun, 
Burgomeister of Ghent, Belgium; Lord Weardale, Rt. 
Hon. Earl Stanhope, Lord Cheylesmore, K. C. V. 0.; 
Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, P. C.; Hon. Sir Arthur 
Lawley, G. C. I. E.; Hon. Charles Thomas Mills, M. P.; 
Hon. Neil Primrose, M. P.; Arthur Shirely Benn, Esq., 
M. P.; Moreton Frewen, Esq., M. P.; H. S. Perris, Esq., 
M. A., Great Britain; Sir Edward Walker, C. V. O., 
LL. D.; Hon. Sir Alexandre Lacoste, P. C., LL. D.; 
Major Charles Frederick Hamilton, Francis Lewis, Esq., 
Dominion of Canada; Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Morris, 
P. C., LL. D., Premier of Newfoundland; Rt. Hon. Sir 
George Houston Reid, P. C., G. C. M. G., High Com- 
missioner for Australia. The result of the conference of 
these foreign committeemen with the leaders of the 
American Committee is expected to be the fixing of the 
general lines of the program for the celebration two 
years hence. 





The trustees of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace held their 
annual meeting in Washington, D. C., 
on April 18. They voted, as reported in the statement 
given to the press, appropriations for the coming year 
for the carrying on of the different lines of the Endow- 
ment’s work as follows: Administration, $50,930; for 
the work of the Department of Intercourse and Educa- 
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tion, $213,200; for the Department of Economics and 
History, $136,000; for the Department of International 
Law, $113,950; for emergencies, $50,000. The total 
amount appropriated was $564,080. The following reso- 
lution was adopted, expressing what will be the policy of 
the Endowment hereafter in reference to organizations 
aided : 


“Whereas, it is not the policy of the Endowment to 
substitute its action for the interest and activity of any 
other organization in the cause of peace, 

“Resolved, That whenever it appears that the allot- 
ment of money by the Endowment to any other organi- 
zation constitutes an undue proportion of the income 
of such organization, the allotment shall be gradually 
reduced.” 


It is encouraging to see that such a large portion of 
the amount appropriated is to go for the work of the 
Department of Intercourse and Education. This depart- 
ment is contributing to the work of the American Peace 
Society, the Association for International Conciliation, 
the International Peace Bureau at Berne, the Carnegie 
European Bureau in Paris, and is doing much also to 
promote international visits and lectures and the enter- 
tainment of distinguished visitors from abroad. 


—_—__-_ eo ——_—_- 


Among the Peace Organizations. 


Through the interest of Mr. E. A. Boostrom and Mr. 
Victor Wilson, a peace meeting was organized in Stroms- 
burg, Nebraska, on Friday, April 11. It was addressed 
by Arthur L. Weatherly, secretary of the Nebraska Peace 
Society, on “The Curse of Militarism.” Five new mem- 
bers were obtained. The people present at the meeting 
were astounded at the enormous cost of preparations for 
war. It is evident that a propaganda of education in 
regard to this matter will awaken a new interest in the 
peace movement. 


The Council of the Interparliamentary Union, at its 
meeting at Brussels on March 18, adopted the following 
resolution : 

“The Council of the Interparliamentary Union ex- 
presses its warmest and most sympathetic interest in the 
manifestations which are being organized between Great 
Britain and the United States of America to commemo- 
rate the signing of the treaty of Ghent, which has been 
faithfully observed between the two countries, so long 
hostile to each other, but today united by a long-tried 
friendship of one hundred years. The Council feels that 
this great example of political wisdom cannot be too 
highly recommended to the consideration and admira- 
tion of the civilized world.” 


The Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society are 
busy preparing literature for the schools of Pennsylvania 
to aid in their observance of Peace Day. They are pre- 
paring an exinibit to be displayed at the annua! Carnival 
of the Philadelphia Home and School League, by means 
of which they hope to reach practically every family in 
Philadelphia. They are addressing one thousand minis- 
ters, asking them to preach the Peace Message on May 
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18, and are asking all of the Women’s Clubs of Pennsy!- 
Vania to appoint one person as a member to represent 
them in the Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society. 

They are also preparing an illustrated lecture which 
they propose to have given in many Pennsylvania towns 
during the coming summer, by the aid of which they 
plan to increase their membership. It is proposed to 
make this illustrated lecture serve as a piece of follow-up 
work in connection with the Chautauqua movement, 
which is strong in Pennsylvania. This illustrated lec- 
ture will consist of peacé pictures, reels of films, and 
lantern slides. 


The annual intercollegiate oratorical contest for the 
$100 prizes offered by Miss Mary Burnham, a member 
of their Board of Directors, was held on April 17 in the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum Lecture Hall. The 
four colleges represented were: The University of Penn- 
sylvania, Bucknell University, Swarthmore College, 
Ursinus College, and Westminster College. ‘The first 
prize went to E. J. Richards, of Bucknell, and the sec- 
ond prize to Roy Ogden, of Swarthmore. The work of 
enlisting the Pennsylvania colleges in the contest for 
next year is already under way. 

At its annual meeting on the Ist of April the Cleve- 
land Branch of the American Peace Society planned a 
campaign for a large addition to its membership for the 
observance of the 18th of May in the churches of the 
city and the setting aside of the preceding Friday for 
peace exercises in the schools. Dr. T. F. McWilliams 
was re-elected president of the Society, D. C. Mathews 
secretary, Miss Emma Perkins treasurer, and Rabbi 
Moses J. Gries chairman of the Executive Committee. 


The Ninth British National Peace Congress will meet 
in Leeds, in the Philosophical Hall, June 10-13. All 
the peace societies of the United Kingdom are expected 
to send delegates. Many other organizations interested 
in the peace movement have also been asked to send 
delegates. The program is a varied one, and there will 
be papers and discussions on the Moral Aspects of the 
Peace Movement, Compulsory Military Service, the Re- 
lations of War to Trade and Finance, Education and 
International Peace, ete. 


The Annual Meeting of the Peace Society (47 New 
Broad street, London, E. C.) will be held on May 20. 
The business meeting of the members will be held at 
11 a. m. at the Society’s offices. The public meeting 
will be held in the Egyptian Hall at the Mansion House 
at 3 p. m., and the Lord Mayor of London will preside. 


The Utah Peace Society held a very large meeting 
on March 9, in the Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, which 
was presided over by Dr. John A. Widtsoe, president 
of the Agricultural College, who delivered “a splendid 
address.” The Tabernacle was crowded and the people 
“were very much impressed.” On the 20th of April 
another meeting was held in the Jewish Synagogue, and 
addressed by one of the State Senators. The Society 
has offered this year six prizes, two to university stu- 
dents, two to high school students, and two to pupils in 
the grade’schools. The essays will be read at the an- 
nual meeting of the Society. 


The New Hampshire Peace Society (President Nich- 
ols, 6f Dartmouth, president ; William W. Thayer, Con- 
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cord, secretary) is planning a service at Portsmouth, 
N. H., on May 18, in honor of William Ladd, the foun- 
der of the American Peace Society, whose remains were 
laid to rest in that city seventy-two years ago. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Wisconsin Peace 
Society a luncheon was given in the Woman’s Building 
at Madison, at which Chief Justice J. B. Winslow, 
president of the Society, presided. The address was 
given by Prof. Paul 8. Reinsch, of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

On April 4 the third annual Collegiate Peace 
Contest in oratory of Maryland and the District of 
Columbia was held in McCoy Hall, Johns Hopkins 
University, under the auspices of the Maryland Peace 
Society. Students from Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington College, St. John’s College, Loyola College, and 
Johns Hopkins University participated. The two 
prizes of $75 and $50 in gold were won by Calvert 
Magruder, of St. John’s College, and David L. Waldron, 
of Georgetown University. 





- Brief Peace Notes. 


Preparations for the Third Hague Peace Confer- 
ence, which will take place two years hence, are already 
being made in Europe. In London, Paris, St. Peters- 
burg, and Rome meetings have already been held for the 
consideration and formulation of the proposals to be dis- 
cussed and acted upon by the Conference. Lord Lore- 
burn, former Lord High Chancellor, has presided over 
the London preliminary conferences, and has had the co- 
operation of Lord Avebury, Sir Ernest Satow, and Sir 
John Macdonald. Two subcommittees have been ap- 
pointed by Lord Loreburn’s conference, one to deal with 
all matters pertaining to naval warfare, and the other to 
consider all other subjects likely to come before the 
Hague Conference of 1915. 


In welcoming to Columbia University on April 10 
the two hundred delegates to the Seventh Annual Con- 
vention of the Intercollegiate Civic League, President 
Butler, among other things, said: “Another great inter- 
national problem which demands consideration is the 
question of how we are to stop the expenditures of huge 
amounts of money by all the nations of the world for 
war purposes. Practically every country in Europe is 
overarming itself at a cost which it cannot properly bear. 
Just how foolish this is was shown by Winston Churchill, 
of England, who as High Lord of the Admiralty knows 
more about war expenditures than any other man of our 
time. In a speech made before Parliament he said that 
the British Empire in its naval expenses has the ridicu- 
lous position of a business concern which spends hun- 
dreds of millions yearly in making a certain kind of 
goods and spends other millions in devising new inven- 
tions for the purpose of destroying and rendering useless 
these very goods. He asks us how long this policy can 
be defended by rational man, and the answer is that it 
cannot be defended for a single instant.” 


The Frankfurter Zeitung, in an editorial April 5 
on the possibility of stopping the armament fever in Eu- 
rope, urges the calling of a special International Confer- 
ence to deal with the subject. The Zeitung does not 
think that any one of the European powers can well 
summon such a conference, and urges the United States 
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to take the initiative. “The inauguration speech of 
President Wilson,” it says, “gives rise to the hope that 
he may be the statesman who can and will institute a 
movement looking to the calling of this new conference.” 
The Zeitung’s suggestion has not met with any favor at 
Berlin, where the new military law is being pushed. 


In recognition of his services in promoting com- 
merce and good feeling between the United States and 
Italy in connection with the International Exposition 
held at Turin in 1911, Mr. Charles Ray Dean, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., formerly in the State Department for ten 
years, has been decorated by Victor Emmanuel IIT with 
the Order of the Crown of Italy. Mr. Dean was a mem- 
ber of the Commission appointed by President ‘Taft to 
represent this nation at the Exposition. The decoration, 
which is an ivory cross, resembling the Maltese cross, 
mounted with a golden crown at the center, was deliv- 
ered to Mr. Dean by the Italian Ambassador, Marquis 
Cusani. Mr. Dean is an active member of the American 
Peace Society. 


Human Nature and the War System. 
By Edwin D. Mead. 





“Though we have put on the garments of peace and 
honor, have been softened by Christianity, and have 
striven nearer to altruism in thought and act, the great 
fundamental underlying passions and springs of action 
in men are the same today as they were when Cain slew 
Abel. Human nature in the mass has changed little 
or none since the days of the Pharaohs.” This was the 
declaration in his speech at the Navy League conven- 
tion in Washington, April 10, 1913, by the captain of 
the dreadnought which was the pennant ship of the 
fleet in the great naval parade on the Hudson last Octo- 
ber. Upon this belief that our interests must conflict 
with the interests of other strong nations, and that 
these, “armed and ready,” will enter upon war with us 
whenever their own national interests demand it suffi- 
ciently and we are insufficiently defended, he bases his 
demand for an immense and rapid increase of our pres- 
ent enormous navy. 

‘When we seek the establishment of lasting and uni- 
versal peace, we meet an element more elusive, more in- 
calculable, more difficult of conquest than time or space 
or air, a condition more unchanged, unchanging, and 
unchangeable than any other in recorded history—hu- 
man nature.” ‘This was Senator Lodge’s declaration, 
in his speech on the arbitration treaties a year before, 
of the philosophy upon which he bases his policy regard- 
ing the movement for unreserved international arbitra- 
tion. It is one and the same philosophy which com- 
mands us to go slowly on arbitration and to go fast on 
battleships. 

It is not surprising that, with this philosophy, the 
captain of the dreadnought thinks we Americans should 
tremble when we contemplate the bigger number of 
dreadnoughts possessed by some of our brother nations ; 
because of course these brothers are the Cains and we 
are the Abel, although strangely each of them thinks 
itself Abel and some of them think we are Cain. The 
argument that other nations will attack us if it is worth 
their while is argument that we will attack them if it 
is worth our while. All of the other nations, if they 
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believe our philosophy is that stated, should on their 
part tremble at us and our growing power. ‘To cope 
with the portentous dangers which confront ourselves, 
the captain says our present navy is utterly inadequate, 
“a plaything ;” but why he would be content with forty- 
eight battleships, the precise number which he and his 
associates now demand, does not appear. As matter of 
fact, we know that if forty-eight were attained tomorrow, 
the cry the next day would be for more. For some for- 
tunate reason the captain thinks, and I am sure quite 
correctly, that we need not count the British fleet, “with 
which no conflict need ever be feared.” The Cains 
whom he thinks should particularly scare us are Ger- 
many, France, and Japan. Why Germany and France, 
with which countries we have never in all our national! 
life had any war and with which we are in more friendly 
relations today than ever before, rather than England, 
with whom we have had two wars and have today vastly 
more commercial and industrial “problems” than with 
either Germany or France, puzzles the mind; and con- 
sidering the state of Japan’s exchequer, that nation is 
certainly not likely before the twenty-first century at 
least to be in condition, even were there any reason for 
it, which there is not, to invade this immeasurably 
stronger nation, six thousand miles away, with Russia, 
according to the theory, always waiting for the pro- 
pitious hour to pounce upon her and gobble up Man- 
churia and Korea. But these bald and gross declara- 
tions, so representative of the sentiment common and 
popular in the Navy League and similar bodies, are a 
solemn warning to the thought and conscience of the 
Republic, to all makers of public opinion, to ask se 
riously what kind of philosophy obtains among our peo- 
ple; for it is upon the prevailing philosophy that the 
nation’s attitude and influence in the family of nations 
surely depend. 

Unhappily it is too true that there are still millions 
of men im every nation whose principles of peace and 
honor are only “garments” which they put on in good 
weather and put off for others at the first approach of 
storm; whose “Christianity” and “altruism” are the 
thinnest veneer and not the texture. But are we to 
concede that in this Republic, in England, in France, 
in Germany, this class is the dominant class and must 
forever dominate, and that our public policy must be 
determined by this doom? It is an impeachment of 
education, of civilization, of all the high devotions and 
aspirations of men; and to name it, much more to base 
life and politics upon it, is recreancy and shame. There 
is now at last no hour, and henceforth will never be an 
hour, in any civilized nation, when “God’s people” can- 
not control the situation if they will; and today’s im- 
perative upon every nation is to live up to its highest as 
never before and advance with resolution and with con- 
fidence the enlightened and righteous organization of 
the world. 

As concerns treaties of international arbitration, Sen- 
ator Lodge, in his speech a year ago, certainly did not 
apply the philosophy so severely as to argue that we 
should conform ourselves forever to the status quo; he 
argued from it that we must expect advance in this field 
to be very slow, and raised the issue especially whether 
such purposes and efforts as President Taft’s do not de- 
mand a progress much more rapid and presuppose a 
humanity already much better than comport with this 
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philosophy. He is right in thinking that the demand 
does not comport with the philosophy: and I submit 
that the philosophy is false. Grotius, Penn, Leibnitz, 
Kant, Bentham, Franklin, Jefferson, Hugo, Mazzini, 
Cobden, Gladstone, Channing, Sumner, and the whole 
great company of living prophets of a better organized 
world, not only the party of. peace but the party of prog- 
gress altogether, would emphasize the declaration. All 
their activities and all their hopes are based upon their 
confidence that there is no other philosophy of history 
so false, and that the one thing in this God’s universe 
which has changed most in the few past millenniums 
which history illuminates, and which is changing fast- 
est today, is this same human nature. Stocks and stones 
are always stocks and stones, and ape and tiger will 
always stav ape and tiger: but the nature of the bush- 
man and the savage, the human nature revealed to us 
in the dawn of the historic process, is almost as different 
from the nature of Emerson and Lincoln and the gen- 
eration of Hague conferences as brute from lowest man. 
History is precisely the record of the change of human 
nature; and it was Emerson himself who said—and it 
is but another statement of the same truth—that it is 
the record of the decline of war. There was not half 
so much war in Christendom in the nineteenth centurv 
as in the eighteenth, and there will not be half so much 
in the twentieth as in the nineteenth; and the distinct- 
ive mark of our age is the development of arbitration 
and international tribunals. 

Tt would be rash to say that Abraham Lincoln was a 
greater mind than Daniel Webster: but American 
human nature advanced so rapidly in the decade follow- 
ing 1850 that he became its vastly truer representative. 
The imperative movement for international order is at 
this very time describing the same course which the 
anti-slavery movement described in that time: it is 
passing from the stage of a great moral crusade into 
that of the most urgent and irrenressible political issue. 
The great Senator whose seat Mr. Lodge now occunies, 
Charles Sumner, prepared in 1870 a powerful address 
upon “The Duel Between France and Germany,” in 
which he showed that wars are but the duels of nations. 
Tn two centuries our Anglo-Saxon human nature ad- 
vanced so far that while at the beginning a man who 
would not fight a duel for his “honor” was accounted no 
gentleman: at the end he was accounted no gentleman 
if he would; and precisely the same process is going on 
with nations, whose duelling is vastly more unjust than 
the other—for the “gentlemen” were scrupulous that 
weapons should be equal, and the nations scruple at 
nothing to get advantage. 

Human nature is already vastly better than those 
believe who so define it as to justify inertia and obstruc- 
tion. The demands of the man in the street, the bur- 
dened millions of Europe and America, the plain people. 
are so much in advance of the concessions and distrust 
of the politicians, that the slowness and misgivings of 
these, their poor esteem of present human nature, are to 
them incomprehensible; and so great is their revulsion 
everywhere from the war svstem, and so clear their 
sense of its waste, its wickedness, and its irrationality, 
that they are by wholesale accusing their governments, 
in their continued compromise with it, of insincerity. 
Even Mr. Roosevelt said at Christiania three years ago, 
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“Granted sincerity of purpose, the great powers of the 
world should find no insurmountable difficulty in reach- 
ing an agreement which would put an end to the present 
costly and growing extravagance of expenditure on naval 
armaments.” Granted a just and true estimate of 
American human nature in this year of grace and of 
the measure of civilization which the world has actually 
achieved, the American Senate would find no difficulty 
in believing with Mr. Taft that treaties with every one 
of the great nations which wish for such treaties, 
“pledging ourselves to abide the adjudication of an in- 
ternational court in every issue which cannot be settled 
by negotiation, no matter what it involves, whether 
honor, territory, or money,” would be absolutely safe, 
would be hailed with joy and pride by the overwhelming 
majority of our people, and would place them where 
they rightfully belong, in the leadership of the nations 
in the commanding movement of the age for the sup- 
planting of the system of war by the system of law. 





Internationalism. 


By Andrea Hofer-Proudfoot, President League of 
international Amity. 


This has been a great century of race wandering. 

Not in tribes and hordes have the peoples pushed 
from deserts to fertile fields, as in prehistoric times, 
but through railways and steamships they have emptied 
themselves from one nation into another at the call of 
industrial opportunity. 

The intermixture of races in the last few decades has 
been so rapidly progressing that we are fast coming 
into a new attitude toward each other as nations. 

Look at the United States alone, which was once a 
purely English Puritan race. There are more Germans 
in Chicago today than there are in Vienna. There are 
more Italians in New York than in Triest. There are 
more Polish people in Pittsburg than in Lemberg. 
There are more Norwegians in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul than in Bergen. And yet these are distinctly 
American cities. This fact is true of other countries. 
There are more Spanish in South America than under 
the crown of Spain. London is a city of all nations 
Canada imports bodily an entire Russian community— 
the Dhukobors. And so the cases might be multiplied. 

Nearly every country has had the same experience in 
the agglomeration of peoples. With this situation 
comes for us all a new responsibility for each other, a 
new inter-racial doctrine, and a new phase of politics. 

Alliances with the foreigner as laborer within’ the 
horders are quite as necessary today as alliances with 
foreign nations themselves, for the sake of peace. To 
make the inwandering portion of the inhabitants poten- 
tial and helpful they must be adjusted to and under- 
stood, lest they honevcomb the native body with dis- 
sonances. 

Out of all this has grown a distinct movement toward 
internationalism, and today the internationalist is in 
our midst circulating his doctrine. Everywhere the 
word is creeping into the discussions of social and po- 
litical bodies; newspapers casually picked up announce 
such gatherings, and the organizations calling them- 
selves “International” are running into the hundreds, 
where a few decades ago we had hardly anything inter- 
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nationalized except the post. Inter-racial geography 
has become a recognized science, and medicine is taking 
the intermixtures of peoples as a basis for new investiga- 
tions and deductions. National transference is argued 
as an offset to race decadence and even race suicide. 

The international mind is certainly growing, and 
bound to dictate future policies the world over. Such 
an empire as the British, which has the most diverse 
peoples to assimilate and the most scattered complexi- 
ties to handle, must reach out into the international 
mind for sufficient wisdom. 

What has been brought together through the acci- 
dents of quick communion and the Zeitgeist, entangling 
race with race, will demand, and forthwith out of itself 
produce, an inter-consciousness also. It will also pro- 
duce leaders composite enough to deal with the needs. 

We must, both as individuals and as nations, enter 
into the recognition of this international mind and seek 
to realize what it means and what it can do to assist us 
in the broader life which each single State and each 
individual must draw out of the composite. 

Race prejudice is the bane of every nationalizing 
energy. The nation, in order to exist, must attempt to 
centralize and unify. Race prejudice is purely cen- 
trifugal, and it must be overcome, or it is a danger to 
the “center of rest,” which is the life of the family, the 
home, State, and individual. 

Warring internal elements are even more ravaging 
than external wars. To avoid both these, conglomerate 
nations must seek to inculcate international-mindedness 
in their leaders as well as their peoples. To gain this 
concept we must learn to measure each group from the 
point of view of their own standard rather than from 
one outside and foreign to them. 

We shall never be able to explain away the vast dif- 
ferences which make races so diametrically opposite in 
their ideas, standards, culture—but we must realize 
these differences as valuable, and be glad that they exist 
for the sake of their peculiar contribution to the whole. 

As one feels regret to see the lovely (and oft un- 
lovely) customs and costumes of the provinces disap- 
pear, so we might almost regret to feel that this amal- 
gamating process is going to rob us of the manifold 
facets of the solitaire of civilization, each of which adds 
its scintillations to the intensive whole. 

The internationalist holds that there is a place in the 
world for the peculiar contribution of all these races 
and sub-races. The one vital question we must answer 
is how are we going to bring about the consciousness 
which will allow all these diverging elements to live and 
to let live—to keep them from hampering and hinder- 
ing one another, from criticising and ridiculing back 
and forth, and help them to live together as fellow-par- 
takers in the vast good which is bound to come to each 
when civilization declares her dividends. 

Of course time will do all this; but that is the very 
argument which should make us all eager to have it 
realized in the now, instead of stupidly awaiting the 
disintegrations of time. If we have a marble structure 
to build, we do not wait for frost and thaw and acci- 
dent to cut our blocks, as it cuts the caves for the cav- 
ern-dwellers. We hew our building material with every 
device of art and science and get the result on exact 
calculations. 

We have in the same way the inevitable structure of 
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an international whole to upbuild—time is bound to do 
it in his stately eons—but why not, as wise citizens, as 
statesmen, as idealists and prophets, all hands together, 
carve out this ornate structure of intermingled con- 
cepts, this race architecture, where every part is the 
vital contribution produced by another type and kind 
and contributed in its actual entity and entirety? 

Our “music of the future” will not only be a full 
combination of the arts and sciences, but of the heart- 
throbs as well, and its commingling chords of radiant 
energy will really be a harmonious whole—a compos- 
itely unified humanity. The large, calm chorus of the 
sane citizen who wishes a settled progressive state to 
exist must learn to sing something broader than a 
three-colored patriotism inside his commercial citadels 
as well as on the international highway. He must know 
that there is a keen interdependence in his foreign as 
well as his domestic relationships. He must be willing 
to lift the political discussions of the fireside up into the 
light of outer-world necessities. He must learn to see 
men as individuals not as English, German, Italian, 
French. He must see brotherhood as a principle of 
business and religion, not as a far-off, never-to-be- 
realized sentiment. 

All our burning questions—social, financial, domes- 
tic—will come into a new light by this process of inter- 
nationalization, and who knows but we may through it 
find a clearer solution and a more acceptable remedy 
than any set of reformers can now devise who are look- 
ing through the narrow spectacles of any one race. 

Human progress cannot be forever blockaded. This 
very mingling of the nations will be the disintegrating 
factor which will dissolve the cement of time-honored 
prejudices—through which prejudices alone the ex- 
ploiters of the public weal can work. 

Eugenically we will discover that we must sanatize 
the whole world if we would preserve ourselves, and 
work for the big general good if we would preserve our 
own little good. What we are bound to amalgamate 
with and assimilate we will first purify, lest it destroy 
us. So the international necessity which is being heaped 
upon us will compel us to perfect our brother man. 

We are already international ; now let us live up to it. 

(Concluded next month.) 





The Present Demands of the Peace 
Movement. 


By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
Address delivered at the St. Louis Peace Congress, May 2, 1913. 





The peace movement in its organized form is now 
nearing its hundredth anniversary. The century cov- 
ered by it has been, from the pacifist point of view, one 
of extraordinary significance, the full force of which it 
is not easy to state. From three societies, small and 
little known, in 1815, the movement has grown till now 
the peace organizations throughout the world number 
more than six hundred, several of them of national 
scope, and new ones are coming into existence contin- 
ually. These organizations, devoted exclusively to the 
one great end, are closely affiliated in an International 
Congress which meets annually in leading cities, and in 
a Permanent Peace Bureau at Berne, whose governing 
board is composed of thirty-five prominent pacifists 
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from different nations. The literature of the move- 
ment—papers, pamphlets, books—of which there was 
scarcely a pocketful a hundred years ago, has grown 
until at the present time it would take a good-sized 
library to hold it. A union of pacifist members of 
parliaments has come into existence in the last two 
decades with more than three thousand members, whose 
conferences, like the peace congresses, are held under 
the auspices of the governments in whose domains they 
meet. 

Since the rise of the peace movement, in 1815, and in 
considerable measure in response to the pressure which 
it has brought to bear, the principle of arbitration has 
been applied to the adjustment of international con- 
troversies until it has become in our day the regular 
practice of the governments to settle their differences 
in this way, instead of plunging into war over them. 
The century record of three hundred and more impor- 
tant cases of settlement by this method constitutes one 
of the most luminous pages of history. The century 
began with war the rule, and no exceptions; it ends 
with arbitration the rule, and war the exception. 

Two Governmental Peace Conferences have been held 
at The Hague, participated in by all the important na- 
tions of the world. Through these conferences a Per- 
manent International Court of Arbitration has been set 
up and successfully employed for more than a decade 
in the settlement of controversies—a dozen of them. 
An agreement among the nations has been reached that 
the Hague International Peace Conference shall meet 
periodically hereafter—the beginning of a world par- 
liament. The regular International Court of Justice 
has in principle been unanimously approved by the gov- 
ernments, and only waits for the discovery of a practi- 
cal method of selecting the judges to be put into opera- 
tion. Treaties of arbitration, limited in scope, have 
been concluded among all the important governments 
and serve as a strong bulwark against the outbreak of 
war. 

These great accomplishments, not to go further into 
detail, are sufficient proof that the peace movement is 
an eminently practical as well as an absolutely impera- 
tive one, and that its founders and early apostles did 
not go beyond reason and good sense in conceiving that 
such a system of good-will and law might be established 
among the nations as would banish the horrid system 
of war from the earth. 

Toward that great end the processes of our civiliza- 
tion are now clearly seen to be moving. The peoples 
of the different advanced nations—the rank and file of 
them in large numbers—the working classes, the social- 
ist groups, the business men, the intellectuals in con- 
siderable measure, have got it into their heads that war 
is no longer a necessity in our time, that no excuse re- 
mains for it, and that the huge preparations for war- 
fare on land and sea which are consuming the meager 
resources of “men and workers” are not only needless, 
but positively criminal. 

In view of the remarkable progress which has thus 
been made toward realizing the great purpose of the 
world-peace movement and of the extraordinary change 
which a century has wrought in public opinion in re- 
gard to war; in view also of the leading part taken by 
our country, both privately and governmentally, in the 
movement, the question naturally arises what phases 
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of the subject should the peace party, especially in the 
United States, keep to the front, emphasize, and push 
with all energy at the present time? Let me sketch in 
a few brief statements what both opportunity and duty 
demand of us—the very least that we can do and be 
loyal to the great principles and policies which we have 
espoused and which we have gathered in this Congress 
to promote: 

1. First of all, we must put forth more earnest and 
constant effort to bring the people—all the people, all 
kinds of people—over to our side. This is funda- 
mental. The cause is the peoples’ cause. It is thev 
who suffer most from war and on whom the burdens of 
the current colossal preparations for war press most 
ruiniously. They are fast learning this. Thev do not 
so much need convincement; they need gathering and 
organizing. They are sound at heart for the most 
part; sounder than some loud-mouthed pacifists who 
are for peace today and for war tomorrow. They must 
be given a chance to understand the full meaning of 
the peace movement to themselves, and to express them- 
selves fully and clearly. When the people are by our 
sides, and only whem they are by our sides, wil! the 
peace movement enter victoriously upon its final stage. 
It will take money to do this work, much more than is 
now at our disposal, even since the munificent Carnegie 
and Ginn Fountains were established. The price of 
two or three of the latest battleships would do it. Seme- 
body must give this money; somebody will give it. 

2. In the next place, we must urge, in season and out 
of season, that all controversies between nations not 
susceptible of adjustment by direct negotiation shall he 
submitted to the Court of Arbitration at The Hague, 
which the governments of the world have solemnly set 
up for this very purpose, or to other tribunals which it 
may be found advisable to create at the moment. We 
have already heard too much about “national honor” 
and “vital interests” and hair-splitting distinctions be- 
tween justiciable and non-justiciable disputes. Are we 
not trying to conceal a secret hankering after “war and 
pillage” every time we use one of these vague and in- 
definable terms? There are no unarbitrable contro- 
versies in our day between nations whose independence 
is mutually recognized. 

A great step in the direction of the establishment of 
a system of unrestricted arbitration of disputes just 
failed of being taken last summer when the Senate, by 
only a single majority vote, so amended the treaties 
with Great Britain and France that the heart was taken 
out of them. The country was with President Taft in 
favor of the treaties, as the Senators’ desks piled high— 
some of them vexatiously high—day after day with let- 
ters and telegrams bore unmistakable witness. Every 
effort must be made to have similar treaties of unlim- 
ited scope, somewhat simpler in form possibly, con- 
cluded as speedily as practical not only with Great 
Britain and France, but also with Germany and all 
other powers which may be willing to join with us. 
Limited treaties of arbitration, of which our country 
has had twenty-four for the last five years, which are 
being renewed this spring as they expire, are good as 
far as they go. But they do not meet the demands of 
the present. We have moved up a good many paces 
since these treaties were signed in the spring of 1908. 
When the new Administration takes up this matter, as 
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it is expected to do at an early date, every possible in- 
fluence must be brought to bear to make it uncomfort- 
able for any Senator to oppose the new treaties. 

3. Not the least of our forces should be directed this 
year and next to bringing every influence to bear upon 
all the powers to make the next Hague Conference, to 
be held two years hence, as potent as possible in carry- 
ing forward the judicial and political organization of 
the world for perpetual peace. The general treaty of 
obligatory arbitration to be signed by all the nations 
jointly, which failed of adoption in 1907 for lack of 
unanimity, though it carried the support through their 
representatives at The Hague of nearly the whole popu- 
lation and territory of the globe, must not be allowed to 
fail again. We may reasonably expect, also, that if the 
friends of peace bestir themselves and make their power 
felt, the Third Hague Conference will devise a method 
of selecting judges for the International High Court of 
Justice which was voted in principle in 1907, and thus 
complete this supremely important step in the progress 
of world order and peace. 

Not to specify further the important things of sec- 
ondary order with which the coming Hague Conference 
should be asked to deal effectively, let me devote the 
remainder of my time to the most urgent of all the in- 
ternational peace problems of our day—that of an ar- 
rest of the current rivalry in armaments. 

4. The question of limitation and reduction of arma- 
ments and the attending budgets of expense, like the 
famous ghost of Banquo, will not down. It is more 
thought about, talked about, and written about, pro 
and con, than any other international question. The 
Czar of Russia in 1898 placed the subject foremost in 
his rescript urging the necessity of an international con- 
ference. The First Hague Conference adopted a resolu- 
tion urging upon the governments the study of the sub- 
ject with a view to finding relief for the peoples from 
the excessive burdens laid upon them by the great arma- 
ments. The Second Hague Conference unanimously 
voted again the recommendation with greater emphasis 
than was given in 1899. Not long ago the Prime Minister 
of England declared the present rivalry in armaments, 
at such enormous cost, to be a satire on civilization. 
The heads of a number of governments, and especially 
the chancellors of various exchequers who annually 
rack their brains to find new sources of revenue, have 
declared their intense dissatisfaction with the situation 
and their readiness to limit and reduce armaments if 
other powers will do the same. But so far nothing has 
been done. No effort has been made to carry out the 
recommendations of the Hague conferences. No gov- 
ernment has had the sense or the courage even to pro- 
pose seriously the study of the question by all the gov- 
ernments. But suspicion and fear, charge and counter- 
charge of evil designs, imaginings of pending invasion 
by sea and air have continued to prevail and the arma- 
ments and war budgets to pile up to mountainous pro- 
portions. Just now Germany has had a fresh attack 
of shivers over the Balkan military successes and the 
increased prominence into which the Slavs have thus 
been brought, and has decided to increase her great 
army from over 600,000 to above 800,000 men and to 
add several new dreadnoughts to her navy. France 
sniffs the east wind, and votes to increase her army and 
navy in the same proportion. Great Britain groans, 
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and votes to lay down five new dreadnoughts. Russia 
growls, and orders the creation of three new army 
corps, and so on. All sense of economy and of the 
crushing burdens laid on the taxpayers is thrown to the 
winds and a new stage of the race to the abysm of de- 
struction has commenced. Has Europe gone stark mad? 

Here, then, is the immediate, unescapable task of our 
peace organizations. If we have any faith, any cour- 
age, we will undertake the attack at once. The barrier 
of the big and ever-growing armaments lies directly 
across our path. Little more can be done until it is 
broken down. It is in the way of the completion of 
nearly every constructive measure that we have in hand. 
The powers who have the biggest armaments and de- 
pend upon them for safety and honor will not go the 
whole length in the creation of pacific institutions 
through which force is relegated to the background. It 
was the biggest army and the biggest navy of the world 
that defeated two of the most prominent propositions 
at the Second Hague Conference. 

In spite, however, of the general darkness and hope- 
lessness of the situation, a ray of light has sprung up in 
our own Capital. It is universally conceded and no 
longer needs to be argued that our country is most 
favorably situated to take the lead in the solution of 
this difficult problem. The solution has indeed already 
begun. Congress for two successive years has refused, 
the second time in spite of the enormous pressure 
brought to bear upon it by the new Navy League, to 
make appropriations for more than one new battleship 
annually; in other words, has arrested, temporarily at 
least, the growth of the navy, for the new ship annually 
just makes up for an old one going out of commission. 
This position taken by the national legislature, in re- 
sponse, I am sure, to the wish of the people, should 
have the instant and unequivocal support of all pacifists, 
regardless of party affiliations. Besides this, our Gov- 
ernment must be led to feel that the United States, 
from its character and geographical situation, is under 
peculiar obligation to take up immediately with the 
other powers the question of a general agreement for 
both the limitation and the reduction of armaments. 
The time is over-ripe for our civilization, if it does not 
wish to perish in such a cataclysm as the world never 
saw, to unload this monstrous burden which cripples 
and disgraces it. And the Third Hague Conference 
must not be allowed to pass without the accomplishment 
of what everybody longs to see done. 


No More Battleships Needed. 
From the speech of Hon. 8. A. Witherspoon, of Mississippi, in 
the House of Representatives, Saturday, February 22, 1913. 
(Concluded from April.) 


And I call your attention to the position of the high- 
est authority on naval affairs in this House, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Padgett], who said, in his speech 
to the House in 1908, that he protested against adding 
four more battleships to our Navy, and he declared on 
the floor of the House that the Navy as it then existed 
was magnificent. Since that time we have added nine 
dreadnoughts to the Navy, and if it was magnificent 
then, I defy any member of this House to suggest an 
adjective that will accurately describe it now. 
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In 1911-there was a mobilization of a part of our fleet 
at New York. The number of vessels present was 123. 
President Taft was present, and he made a speech on 
that occasion, and in that speech he described the Navy 
as magnificent. He boasted that he had there under 
his eyes the fastest and the most powerful dreadnoughts 
in the world. That was the opinion of President Taft. 
The fact is that over a period of 120 years, from the 
time that John Paul Jones unfolded the flag to the 
breeze of the English Channel down to this time, our 
Navy has always been efficient, adequate, vast, magnifi- 
cent, glorious, and victorious; but when it stands in the 
way of extravagance and greed it sinks down to the low 
level of inefficiency and inadequacy. [Applause.] 

But if all this evidence is insufficient to show that our 
Navy is fully adequate for the public defense and that 
its increase in the number of units would not increase 
its efficiency, then we submit that the expenditure of 
$46,418,925 would not help the matter. Since 1883 we 
have spent on our Naval Establishment $1,963,094,- 
608.77, and of this vast sum $202,195,607.83 has been 
invested in battleships, besides the five now under con- 
struction, which will run the amount up to $250,000,- 
000. If this vast sum will not secure an adequate bat- 
tleship fleet, it is useless to spend more. Excepting 
England, we have spent more already than any other 
nation of the world. We have in the last decade spent 
$410,455,321 more than France, $452,666,114 more 
than Germany, and $1,019,890,156 more than Japan. 

I am frequently told the Navy is an insurance, and 
the Secretary of the Navy himself states in his annual 
report that it is an insurance, and uses that as an ar- 
gument. 

Any resemblance between the Navy and a policy of 
insurance it is impossible for me to detect. Insurance 
is a contract by which the insurer, for a small amount 
of money called a “premium,” agrees to pay a much 
larger amount in the contingency insured against. 
Now, what resemblance has a navy to that? 

In the last 20 years we have had one war which, ac- 
cording to the best estimates, cost us about $300,000,- 
000. During that time we have spent $1,963,094,- 
608.77 on the Navy. In other words, if that be regarded 
as the premium on the insurance, we have paid as a 
premium six times as much as the loss itself, and then 
paid the entire loss besides. [Applause.] And yet 
this loose, nonsensical talk about insurance finds lodg- 
ment in the minds of sensible men. 

But if it is meant by saying that a navy is an insur- 
ance against war in the sense that it will prevent war, 
I deny that proposition. Japan and China both had 
navies, but that fact did not keep them out of war. 
Russia and Japan both had navies; it did not keep 
them out of war. The United States and Spain both 
had navies, and it did not prevent a war between them. 
England had a great navy, but that fact did not keep 
her out of war with the Boers. The fact is that three- 
fourths of the nations of the earth have no navies at 
all, and they do not have as many wars as these great 
countries with navies have. 

Mr. SHERWOOD: How about the navy of Italy in the 
war with Turkey? 

Mr. WiTHERSPOON: Yes; that is another example. 
Since the destruction of the Russian fleet and of the 
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Spanish fleet and of the Chinese fleet, and since Russia 
and Spain and China have ceased to have any fleet at 
all, they have not had any wars. The fact is that na- 
tions, just like individuals, are led into wars by their 
passions. It is the feeling of some real or fancied 
wrong, or the greed and avarice for aggrandizement or 
commercial advantages, that leads them into war, and 
it does not make any difference whether they have 
navies or not. People are going to fight just as long 
as human nature remains as it is, and navies cannot 
prevent it. 

I would rather depend upon the Bible of God than 
upon these engines of destruction to protect us against 
war. [Applause. ] 

This contention really is that we ought to build more 
ships, not because our Navy is inadequate, but because 
foreign governments will build more. The truth is that 
foreign governments have been struggling to keep up 
with us. When within 10 years we spend $410,455,321 
more on our Navy than France, $452,666,114 more than 
Germany, and $1,019,890,156 more than Japan, it looks 
like the cheek of logic to contend that we ought to spend 
more because they will do so. We build more ships be- 
cause they do and they build more because we do, and 
so all the enlightened nations of the earth, according 
to this contention, are running a race of folly to build 
useless ships each because the other does. Since Ger- 
many, France, and Japan have all these years been 
under our influence and have been impoverishing their 
people to build useless battleships because we have set 
them the example, the only logical conclusion is that 
if we were to abandon this foolish policy these great 
governments of Europe would follow us in our wisdom 
more readily than they followed us in our folly. At 
any rate, we do not favor that monkey-like statesman- 
ship which imitates the follies of foreign governments. 

Now, in conclusion, I want to say that the expendi- 
ture of $46,418,925 for new ships is an inexcusable, un- 
justifiable, criminal waste of the public funds. [Ap- 
plause.| And I appeal to the majority in this House 
to stand up for economy. I appeal to you to vindicate 
the wisdom of the Democratic caucus, which determined 
three different times that we did not need any more 
battleships, and that determination stands there un- 
reversed and unrescinded today. It is the last expres- 
sion of the party on that subject. 

Since 1883 we have spent nearly $2,000,000,000 on 
our Navy. Of that vast sum $202,000,000 has been 
invested in battleships alone, not counting the five great 
dreadnoughts that are now in process of construction, 
and when they are completed we will have invested more 
than $250,000,000 in battleships alone. Within the 
past 10 years we have spent $452,666,114 more than 
France has spent. We have spent $410,455,321 more 
than Germany has spent. We have spent over a billion 
dollars more than Japan has spent. The highest ex- 
penditure that Germany has ever made in one year is 
$110,000,000, which is $29,000,000 less than we spent 
in 1911. The greatest expenditure that France has 
ever made in one year is $89,000,000, which is about 
$50,000,000 less than we spent in that year; and the 
greatest amount that Japan has ever spent in one year 
is $46,000,000, which is just $90,000,000 less than our 
highest annual naval expenditure. We have spent in 
the last 10 years $109,146,966 more than Germany and 
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Japan both together. In other words, for the last 
decade we have spent $10,000,000 every year more than 
both of those countries put together. We have spent 
$66,936,173 more than France and Japan both together 
have spent in the last 10 years, or $6,000,000 more every 
year for 10 successive years than both of those nations 
combined. And I say that if the expenditure of this 
money has not given us an adequate Navy, we had bet- 
ter quit and depend on something else for our defense. 


——2e 


The Eighty-fifth Annual Report of the 
Directors of the American 
Peace Society. 


Presented at the Annual Meeting at St. Louis, May 3, 1913. 








Mr. President and Members of the American Peace 

Society: 

The Directors submit herewith, as the Eighty-fifth 
Annual Report of the work of the Society and of the 
general status of the Peace Movement throughout the 
world, the special Annual Reports of the Secretary and 
the Executive Director. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY TO THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS. 


To the Board of Directors: 


The Secretary herewith submits his Annual Report: 

The reorganization of the Society and its working 
force, which was well under way a year ago, has been 
further advanced during the year by the admission of 
several organizations not organically connected with us 
to the right to appoint members of the Board of Direc- 
tors, and by the selection and installation of the Execu- 
tive Director provided for by the new Constitution. 
Mr. Arthur Deerin Call, a prominent educator of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, and President of the Connecticut 
Peace Society, was chosen by the Executive Committee, 
with the approval of your Board, to fill this new posi- 
tion, and entered upon the duties of the Department of 
Organization and Propaganda at the first of September 
last. This addition to the working force-of the office 
has made it possible to lay plans greatly to extend the 
work of organization and propaganda, and has relieved 
the Secretary from much overwork and enabled him to 
give his attention more specifically to matters of admin- 
istration, to editorial work, and to general oversight of 
the publication and distribution of peace literature. 
The important features of the initiatory work of the 
new Executive Director will be found in his first report. 
This rearrangement and division of the work gives 
promise of much more extended and effective service in 
the advancement of the cause of peace than has hereto- 
fore been possible to our Society. 


MEETINGS OF THE BOARD AND THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE. 


The executive work of the Society, as determined by 
your Board, has been carried on under the direction of 
the Executive Committee. The Committee has met 
monthly, and has had under advisement all the impor- 
tant features of the work. The Committee has also 
held adjourned and special meetings when called for by 
any important subject. An extended report of the work 
of the Committee was made to your Board at its De- 
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cember meeting. At this meeting, held on the 6th of 
December at the Hotel Raleigh, in Washington, D. C., 
it was voted that the work of the Society in the several 
States should be directed primarily to making the Con- 
stituent State Branches strong, solid organizations, and 
that other societies in the States should, as far as possi- 
ble, be constituted as sections of the State societies, and 
that the work of organization in the States be under the 
direction of the several State Branches. At this meet- 
ing it was decided to invite the American Society of 
International Law to appoint a representative on the 
Board of Directors, as had previously been done in the 
case of six other organizations not organically connected 
with the Society. It was also voted that the Nomi- 
nating Committee to be appointed by the President to 
propose names of Officers and Directors to the Annual 
Meeting should nominate a First, Second, and Third 
Vice-President, and also a list of Honorary Vice-Presi- 
dents. The Executive Committee was also authorized 
by the Board to create a Finance Committee from among 
the members of the Society to consider the question. of 
enlarging its resources. A Committee of three was 
created to promote the cause of universal obligatory 
arbitration in the Congress of the. United States. The 
Executive Committee, in addition to carrying out as far 
as possible the above instructions of the Board, has had 
under consideration the question of how the Board of 
Directors shall carry out the function of a National 
Peace Council and also a Bureau of Information, but 
has not yet reached a final conclusion on the subject. 


FINANCES. 


The report of the Treasurer, which has been prepared 
for submission to the Annual Meeting, shows that the 
general receipts from all sources for the past year, exclu- 
sive of legacies, have amounted to $42,605.21, and that 
the expenses have been $42,420.13. ‘The receipts have 
thus exceeded the expenditures by $185.08. The re- 
ceipts from other sources than the Carnegie Peace 
Endowment have increased to some extent over the 
previous year, and the organization and development 
of the Branch Society system gives promise of still fur- 
ther increase in the general receipts. The Executive 
Director’s report shows that the subvention received 
from the Carnegie Endowment has been used in nearly 
equal proportions in aiding the work of the Branch 
Societies and in extending the direct work of the Soci- 
ety through the new Department of Organization and 
Propaganda, through the new field Department at At- 
lanta for the South Atlantic States, and through the 
other field Departments previously established. The 
present demands upon the Society, because of the greater 
extension of its work and the wider and deeper interest 
taken in the cause throughout the country, will make 
necessary a considerable increase in our resources if the 
work is not to be halted and cripplied. Legacies to the 
amount of $4,095.50 have been received during the year, 
$3,062.25 of which has been placed in the Reserve Fund 
and invested and $1,033.25 in the current expense ac- 
count. The Reserve Fund now amounts to $14,694.25. 


THE “ADVOCATE OF PEACE.” 


The circulation of the ADvocaTrE OF PracE has in- 
creased from 8,000 copies in May last year to an edition 
of 10,000 copies monthly at the present time. This 
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encouraging increase has been partly due to the devel- 
opment of the Branch Societies, all of whose members 
receive the paper, partly to the general interest among 
those not members of Branch Organizations, and partly 
to the increased demand for gratuitous copies of the 
paper for libraries, for use in meetings, etc. If we 
may judge from letters received, from the effort of libra- 
ries to keep complete files of the paper, and from general 
expressions of appreciation, the influence of the Apvo- 
CATE is extending even more rapidly than the increase 
of the number of copies issued. A special issue of ten 
thousand copies of the paper was made for March, in 
addition to the regular edition, for the use of the Mary- 
land Peace Society, with matter pertaining particularly 
to the work of the Maryland Branch. The cost of this 
extra issue was met by the Maryland Society. 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 


The demands for our general literature during the 
year have been larger than at any previous time. We 
have published during the year new and revised editions 
of a number of our pamphlets. The distribution has 
been mostly among university and college students, nor- 
mal and high school pupils, and to a considerable extent 
among teachers, ministers, professional and business 
men. Many teachers have asked for considerable quan- 
tities of certain pamphlets for distribution among their 
students, in preparation for essays and orations for 
prize contests, and for the observance of the 18th of 
May. These we have supplied gratuitously as far as 
possible, though we have been compelled to charge a 
small fee to cover postage and handling in a good many 
cases, The pressure upon our literature has become so 
great that I take the occasion to make known again our 
need of an increased fund for this most useful work. 
In addition to the distribution of these pamphlets, we 
have handled through our office nearly all of the general 
peace books, both old and new. A number of new works 
of this class have been published the past year, and we 
keep standing on our advertised list of books for sale 
some fifty different titles. These books are sold at just 
enough to cover the purchase price and postage. One 
of the most encouraging features of the peace movement 
today is the fact that an increasing number of men and 
women are giving their attention to the writing and 
publishing of works on the various phases of interna- 
tional peace. Among the more important of the new 
works which have come out during the year 1912 are: 
“The International Mind,” by Nicholas Murray Butler; 
“The War God,” by Israel Zangwill; “The First Hague 
Conference,” by Andrew D. White, a reprint from his 
autobiography ; “The New Peace Movement,” by Prof. 
William I. Hull; “The Impeachment of President Is- 
raels,” by Frank B. Copley; “Pride of War,” by Gustaf 
Janson; “The Two Hague Conferences,” by Joseph H. 
Choate ; “In the Vanguard,” a three-act play, by Katrina 
Trask; “The Patriotism of Denys Mahon,” by Frances 
S. Hallowes; “The Peace Movement of America,” by 
Julius Moritzen; “The Passing of War,” by William 
Leighton Grane, and “Swords and Plowshares,” by 
Lucia Ames Mead. 


THE LECTURE BUREAU. 


We carry regularly on our list of lecturers advertised 
in the ApvocaTr OF PEACE the names of some thirty 
different speakers. A number of our Constituent 
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Branches have also created Lecture Bureaus, and are 
advertising a number of excellent speakers, in order to 
meet the growing demand in all our fields for addresses 
at conferences, church and educational meetings, con- 
ventions, clubs, etc. ‘These, in addition to the lecturing 
done by the President, Secretary, Executive Director, 
some of the members of the Board of Directors, and the 
five Directors of our Field Departments, enable us to 
meet fairly well the demands made upon us in this 
direction. 


THE FOURTH AMERICAN PEACE CONGRESS. 

The Executive Committee of the Third American 
Peace Congress, held at Baltimore two years ago, turned 
over to the Executive Committee of the American Peace 
Society last autumn the important duty of inaugurating 
the preparations for the Fourth American Peace Con- 
gress. After correspondence with several cities at which 
it had been suggested that the Congress be held, the 
Committee voted unanimously to accept the invitation 
which had been extended by the St. Louis Business 
Men’s League to hold the Congress in that city. The 
Business Men’s League of St. Louis took up the work 
of organization with great energy, and pledged itself 
not only to organize the Congress, but to see that it was 
properly financed. Our Executive Director spent a con- 
siderable time in St. Louis in helping to initiate the 
preparations for the Congress. The results of all this 
work are apparent in the sessions of the Congress which 
have just been held during these first three days in May. 
In the amount of publicity work done, in the number 
of representatives of other American Republics attend- 
ing the meetings, in the number of States, chambers 
of commerce, educational institutions, ete., which have 
sent delegates, and in the wide and general interest 
awakened, this Congress has surpassed any other yet 
held in this country. 


THE NINETEENTH INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


The Nineteenth International Peace Congress, which 
was to have been held in Rome in October, 1911, but 
which was put off because of the outbreak of cholera in 
lialy, was held at Geneva, Switzerland, the last week in 
September. ‘The Congress was not quite so largely at- 
tended as some former ones had been; but it brought 
together nearly five hundred pacifists from different 
countries. The delegation from the United States was 
much reduced by reason of the lateness of the date. 
Your Secretary was chosen Vice-President of the Con- 
gress for the United States. Some of the sessions were 
unusually noisy—one might possibly say stormy—but 
the very confusion that occurred was in its way a testi- 
mony to the growing determination of the pacifists of 
Europe not to apologize or make excuses for any war. 
The attempt on the part of a certain section of the Ital- 
ian pacifists to justify the war against Turkey in Trip- 
oli was met by the most vigorous and energetic protests 
by the general body of European pacifists. A large 
number of well-attended public meetings in various 
halls of the city, which were addressed by prominent 
members of the Congress, did much to strengthen and 
encourage the peace workers of Switzerland, which is 
more widely and generally organized for peace work 
than probably any other country. The visitors at Gen- 
eva were most cordially and generously received by the 
local committee and the national and city authorities. 
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THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION. 


The Seventeenth Conference of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union, which took place at Geneva just before the 
Peace Congress, though much smaller than previous 
Conferences, was one of very great importance. ‘The 
leaders in the Union’s work were nearly ail there. The 
papers were of an exceptionally high order, and the 
members of parliaments present seemed more loyal and 
devoted than ever before, and determined to carry on 
their important work in connection with the parlia- 
ments of the nations with igcreased confidence in the 
ultimate triumph of the special measures which the 
Union has given itself to promoting. Your Secretary 
was given special permission to attend the sessions of 
the Conference, and was present at most of them. 

THE TWENTIETH INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 

It has been announced by the Peace Bureau at Berne 
that the Twentieth International Peace Congress will 
be held at The Hague, opening on the 20th of August. 
The Hague was chosen at Geneva as the city of the Con- 
gress this year because the Palace of Peace, made pos- 
sible by the generous gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and 
which has been some five years in construction, has 
been practically completed and is to be dedicated in 
August next. “The Interparliamentary Union has also 
chosen The Hague for its Eighteenth Conference this 
autumn. If all these plans are carried out, this will 
certainly be one of the most memorable years in the 
history of the Peace Movement, and will advance the 
éause of good relations and fellowship of the nations to 
an unusual degree. All of the nations which had rep- 
resentatives in the Second Hague Conference are ex- 
pected to send delegates to the dedication of the Peace 
Palace. An unusual number of peace workers from the 
different countries are planning to be in The Hague at 
the time. The American Peace Society and its con- 
stituent branches ought to be represented by an un- 
usually strong delegation. 


SPECIAL 


The 18th of May and the third Sunday in December 
have again been observed the past year as Peace Day in 
the schools and Peace Sunday in the churches and Sun- 
day schools. The interest in the observance of these 
days, especially that of the 18th of May, has much in- 
creased during the past year, and it seems now certain 
that’the observance of this anniversary of the opening 
of tle First Hague Conference will be much more nearly 
universal in the schools of our country than ever before. 
Large quantities of literature are being distributed 
from our office, the American School Peace League, the 
World Peace. Foundation, and many of our Branch 
Societies for the use of teachers and pupils in the prep- 
aration of exercises for the day. The National Bureau 
of Education has again co-operated with the School 
Peace League ‘and the superintendents and teachers of 
the country by:publishing a large edition of a Peace 
Day Bulletin. for use in preparing for the day, as it did 
last year. One.of the special features of the various 
Peace Day programs in many of the cities of the country 
is the holding of “Peace oratorical and prize essay con- 
tests, thé“largé interest in which shows the wide extent 
of the development of general interest in the cause. 


PEACE DAYS. 
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GENERAL ASPECT OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AS RE- 
LATED TO THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 

The events of the past year have not all been encour- 
aging to the friends of peace. ‘The disorder in Mexico 
has continued, and part of the time in the most savage 
and cruel form. It looked at one time as if interven- 
tion by the United States for the protection of Ameri- 
can lives and property was inevitable, but because of the 
patience, self-restraint, and wisdom of our Government 
this was avoided, and it seems at the present writing as 
if order and peace would soon be restored. The revo- 
lution which was taking place in China at the time of 
our Annual Meeting last year proved to be almost a 
bloodless one, and the new republic has finally been 
formally inaugurated and is being recognized by other 
governments. This transformation in China gives 
promise of settled order and peace at an early date, and 
also, we may well hope, of the avoidance of further en- 
croachments of several European powers on Chinese 
territory. ‘The unfortunate war between Italy and Tur- 
key in Tripoli has also finally come to an end, leaving 
behind its lesson of the inevitable injustice and legacy 
of hatred always bequeathed by war. ‘The war between 
the Balkan Allies and Turkey, which broke out sud- 
denly last autumn, and proved itself to be one of the 
most deadly and destructive campaigns of arms ever 
engaged in, has also practically spent itself. It has 
again demonstrated in a most conspicuous way the in- 
herent savagery, inhumanity, and destructiveness of 
war, as well as its inevitableness where injustice, perse- 
cution, and cruelty are practiced during long periods of 
time. ‘This desolating conflict has again taught the 
friends of peace the necessity of a wide-reaching popu- 
lar campaign in favor of justice, mutual respect, trust, 
and brotherliness among nations and races as well as 
among individuals. 

The recent fresh outburst of militarism in Europe 
has been the most distressing and discouraging event of 
the year. The proposed increase of the armies and 
navies of Germany, France, Great Britain, and Russia 
leads one to feel that militarism, with its fears, its 
scares, its panics, its increasing burdens, and exactions, 
has finally driven Europe insane, and one cannot help 
wondering how much longer this irrational and exhaust- 
ing system can go on without resulting in a catastrophe 
such as civilization has not experienced in modern days. 
It is the clear duty of the peace party of the world to 
continue to insist not only upon the arbitration of all 
controversies between nations, but also to demand of 
the governments such a limitation and reduction of the 
overgrown military and naval establishments as will re- 
move the constant peril which they are causing, and re- 
lieve the overburdened peoples of the crushing loads 
which the rivalry of armaments imposes upon them. 
In season and out of season, the campaign for these 
great ends must be carried on among all ranks and 
classes of society. 


THE GENERAL OUTLOOK, 


Notwithstanding the untoward events of the year and 
the efforts of the military and naval promoters to im- 
pose universal military service upon all the people and 
to continue to increase the army and navy establish- 
ments, there is yet general ground for believing, from 
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the facts stated earlier in this report, that the cause of 
international peace has substantially advanced during 
the year and that we are on the eve of seeing such de- 
velopments, under the lead of our Government, let us 
hope, as may possibly surprise even the most sanguine 
of us. The reactionary events of the year have con- 
vinced anew the friends of peace that their conflict with 
the forces of savagery, hatred, death, and destruction 
must be a relentless one, and that there must be no 
halting or faltering until the banner of peace is floating 
over the entire earth. 


Respectfully submitted, 
BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, 
Secretary. 


ANNUAL RFPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR TO THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


To the Board of Directors of the American Peace 
Society. 
GENTLEMEN :—The following is submitted as the an- 
nual report of the Executive Director required by 
Article VIII of our Society’s constitution : 


OPENING OF THE OFFICE OF EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Your Executive Director began his work at the 
headquarters of the Society, Colorado Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 3, 1912. 


DEPARTMENTS 


The following table shows the departments already 
organized by the American Peace Society. The head- 
quarters of each department, the States most canvassed 
by each, the constituency included, and department 
directors are given: 











Departments. Headquarters. States. Constituency. Directors. 
{Illinois ..,.....) 
| eee | 
1. Central West..| Chicago .... = weecene } 20,500,000 | C, E. Beals. 
| er 
| Michigan ...... 
| Wisconsin..... 
2. New England.| Boston..,... New England 6,500,000 | J. L. Tryon. 
tates. 
3. New York..... New York New York...... 
7. {New Jersey.” $| 12,500,000 | 8. T. Dutton. 
Washington... 
4. Pacific Coast,.| Los Angeles/< Oregon........ 4,500,000 | Robt.C. Root, 
California...... 
{ Virginia....... } 
Florida........ ' 
5. South Atlantic | Atlanta, Ga..|{ North Carolina }| 9,280,000 | J. J. Hall. 
States. South Carolina | 
Georgia........ J 

















CONSTITUENT BRANCHES 


The following are the “Constituent Branches” of the 
American Peace Society, given in alphabetical order, 
together with the location and number of paid-up 
members of each: 


society mass 
1. Buffalo Peace Society, Buffalo, N. Y........ 115 
2. California Peace Society (Northern), Berke- 
PM Aihk theater eeenehe densa Kae 75 
3. California Peace Society (Southern), Los 
CL, sctCanCCaewsdsdeeds eens 310 
4. Chicago Peace Society, Chicago, Ill........ 462 
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5. Cleveland Peace Society, Cleveland, Ohio... 44 
6. Connecticut Peace Society, Hartford, Conn. 245 
7. Cincinnati, The Arbitration and Peace Soci- 
ety of, Cincinnati, Ohio................ 100 
8. Georgia Peace Society, Atlanta, Ga........ 38 
9. German-American Peace Society, New York 
SOND DAM AEN He TED IO 91 
10. Italian-American Peace Society, New York 
EB RRC aR Rl on A 42 
11. Maine Peace Society, Portland, Me......... 91 
12. Maryland Peace Society, Baltimore, Md..... 218 
13. Massachusetts Peace Society, Boston, Mass.. 894 
14. Missouri Peace Society, St. Louis, Mo...... 107 
15. Nebraska Peace Society, Lincoln, Neb...... 216 
16. New Hampshire Peace Society, Concord, 
er Terre er reer 116 
17. New York Peace Society, New York City... 800 


18. North Carolina Peace Society, Raleigh, N. C. 45 








19. *Oregon Peace Society, Portland, Ore...... 
20. Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society, 
eee 212 
21. *Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, 
i Eb dedddaneaheiks coudbreeweednnae 
22. Utah Peace Society, Salt Lake City, Utah.. 22 
23. *Vermont Peace Society, Montpelier, Vt.... 
24. *Washington Peace Society, Seattle, Wash.. 
25. Washington (D. C.) Peace Society........ 103 
26. Wisconsin Peace Society, Madison, Wis..... 113 
27. Youngstown Peace Society, Youngstown, 
PP Orr eee ee TCT OT een %3 
Branch Society membership (reported 
PS Dy DPA sa caewissvenees 4,532 
Other paid-up members.............. 1,135 
Total paid-up members.......... 5,667 


SECTION SOCIETIES 


Some constituent branches have organized section 

societies as follows: 

1. California State Normal, San Jose. 
fornia Peace Society (Northern). 

2. Columbia Peace Society, Columbia, Mo. 
Missouri Peace Society. 

3. Derry Peace Society, Derry, N. H. Section of New 
Hampshire Peace Society. 

4. Hudson and Mohawk Rivers’ Peace Society, Albany, 
N. Y. Section of the New York Peace Society. 

5. Redlands Peace Society, Redlands, Cal. Section of 
California Peace Society (Southern). 


AUXILIARY BRANCHES 


The American Peace Society has two auxiliary 
branches. They are: 


1. The Intercollegiate Peace Association, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. Eighty colleges; 15 States. 
2. The Kansas State Peace Society, Wichita, Kans. 


Societies Otherwise Associated or Co-operating with the 
American Peace Society. 


Section of Cali- 


Section of 


1. The American Society for the Judicial Settlement of 
International Disputes elects a director of our 
Society. 





* Members not reported. 
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2. The American School Peace League, with thirty- 
three State Branch Societies, elects a director of 
our Society. 

3. The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
gives a subvention to our Society. 

4. The World Peace Foundation elects a director of our 
Society. 

5. The Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbi- 
tration co-operates in various ways. 

NEW CONSTITUENT BRANCH SOCIETIES 
The following societies have been organized since Jan- 
uary, 1912, as constituent branches of the American 

Peace Society: 


1912 
1. New York Peace Society January. 
2. New York German-American Peace So- 
ciety _ 
3. Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace So- 
ciety ” 
4. Maine Peace Society February. 
5. Nebraska Peace Society sai 
6. New Hampshire Peace Society ne 
7. Rhode Island Peace Society May. 
8. Vermont Peace Society oa 
9. Wisconsin Peace Society October. 
10. Missouri Peace Society = 
11. Youngstown Peace Society December. 
1913 
12. North Carolina Peace Society March. 


FINANCIAL AID TO BRANCH SOCIETIES 


The American Peace Society has granted financial aid 

to the following: 

1. California Peace Society 

2. Connecticut Peace Society 

3. Washington (D. C.) Peace 
Society 

4. Chicago Peace Society 

5. Maryland Peace Society 

6. Massachusetts Peace Society 

7. Nebraska Peace Society 

8. New Hampshire Peace So- 

ciety 

. New York Peace Society 

10. New York German-American 
Peace Society 

11. Buffalo Peace Society 

12. Cleveland Peace Society 

13. Pennsylvania Arbitration 
and Peace Society 

14. Utah Peace Society 

15. The Intercollegiate Peace 
Association J 


~— 


The total amount appropriated to these 


societies for the year 1912 
was $14,700. 





ADDRESSES BY THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Since beginning his work, your Executive Director 
has delivered addresses as follows: The Maryland Agri- 
cultural College; Eastern High School, Washington, 
D. C.; Washington Branch of the American School 
Peace League; Amherst Agricultural College, Amherst, 
Mass.; Delta Kappa Epsilon Alumni, Washington, 
D. C.; University of Missouri; Federal School Men’s 











Club, Washington, D. C.; Delaware Peace Society, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Methodist Episcopal Church, Catons- 
ville, Md.; Friends’ School, Washington, D. C.; A. and 
M. College, Raleigh, N. C.; four other addresses in 
Raleigh, N. C. 


PORTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES UNORGANIZED FOR 
PEACE 


A provisional list of departments needing yet to be 
organized is here presented as a basis for future study 
and development: 








Departments. Headquarters States | Constituency.| Directors 
Pennsylvania ... 
. 7 . y , | 4 
1. Central Atlantic] Philadelphia.. aa" —— f 10,380,000 
West Virginia J 
Minnesota.. ..... } 
a 
2. Department of | Lincoln, Neb.| 4 ——— Reese cess S| 8,250,000 
the North Missouri.. 
Kentucky....... 1} 
3. Department of | Nashville, Mississippi....... {| | 
the South- Tenn, Alabama.......... | 6,608,600 
east Tennessee........ J 
Arkansas.........) | 
, | RT | - | 
4. Dapaeinent of | Dallas, Tex... Louisians. | 8,700,000 
e Sou Oklahoma, J 
| Se ) 
|, en 
5. Department of | Salt LakeCity.|4 Colorado.,...... . }| 1,700,000} 
the South- | Arizona........... | | 
west | New Mexico,..... J 
Ee } 
6. Department of | Pierre, 8. D., Wyoming ........ 
the North- or North Dakota .... }| 2,000,000 
west Helena, Mont.| | South Dakota .... | 
Montana,......... J 
By i icintn eden Honolulu,.... Hawaiian Islands .. 190,000 
8. Philippines ....| Manila........ The Archipelago...| 8,000,000 














OUR BRANCH AND CO-OPERATING SOCIETIES 
Aims—Organization—M ethods—Results. 


The following facts are gathered from as thorough a 
study of twenty-one branch or co-operating societies as 
possible under the circumstances. The societies studied 
are as follows: 


1. California 

2. Chicago 

3. Cincinnati 

4, Derry 

5. Intercollegiate Peace Association 
6. New York Italian 

7. Kansas 

8. Massachusetts 

9. Lake Mohonk Conference 

10. Maine 

11. Maryland 

12. Missouri 

13. Nebraska 

14. New Hampshire 

15. New York 

16. Texas 

17. Utah 

18. Wisconsin 

19. American School Peace League 
20. Connecticut 

21. Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society 
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AIMS 


The aims of the societies are in substantial accord. 
They may be stated as follows: 

1. To promote the active co-operation of all agencies 
working for international fraternity, and that on the 
largest possible scale. 

2. To extend the education of the people in the causes, 
effects, and prevention of war. 

3. To facilitate the establishment of a world order on 
the bases of justice, of international law, of the known 
principles of economy, and of the established lessons of 
history. 

4. To carry on this work as vigorously, effectively, 
and scientifically as possible. 

In addition to the above, the California peace socie- 
ties aim especially “to counteract the influence of the 
Japanese war bogey of the Pacific coast.” The New 
York Peace Society calls attention to the fact that it 
welcomes to its membership all men and women who 
are willing to work toward its ends, “however widely 
they may differ as to measures and methods,” and adds: 
“This society does not oppose such armament as may be 
necessary for adequate national protection.” The Penn- 
sylvania Society emphasizes also the “limitations of 
armament by agreement.” 


ORGANIZATION 


The following facts relate to the officials, the meet- 
ings, and the finances of the societies reporting January 
1, 1918: 

OFFICIALS 

Three of the societies have “honorary presidents” ; 
with the exception of the Mohonk Conference they all 
have “presidents.” The number of “vice-presidents” 
varies from one to thirty-one. One society reports 
twenty-seven “honorary vice-presidents”; another com- 
bines its twenty-four “vice-presidents” with sixty other 
persons into an “Advisory Council.” One has a “Coun- 
cil” of sixty-five. All of the societies have “secretaries,” 
some of whom serve also as “treasurer.” A number of 
the societies report a “Board of Directors” varying in 
size from eight to thirty. One society has an “Advisory 
Board” of fifty; another of forty-five. One society has 
a “General Committee” of five; one has a “Finance 
Committee” of five, another of nine; one has an “Ad- 
visory Council” of twenty-two. One society reports an 
“Education Committee” of eight, and a committee on 
“Organization and Membership” of five. A majority of 
the societies have “Executive Committees” ranging in 
number from three to fifteen. One society reports thir- 
teen “Standing Committees”; another eight. Only nine 
of the societies have employed officers ; of these nine, one 
employs a “Secretary-Treasurer” and an “Office Secre- 
tary”; two a “Secretary” and an “Office Secretary” ; 
another employs a “Secretary,” with two or more 
“Stenographers”; one employs a “Secretary,” an “As- 
sistant Secretary,” with one or more “Stenographers” ; 
two employ an “Assistant Secretary” only; one employs 
an “Executive Secretary,” with three “Assistants.” One 
other society employs “irregular service.” Nine of the 
societies have telephones, one of them reporting two. 


MEETINGS 


Fifteen of the societies meet regularly—one quarterly, 
one in May and October, three in January, two in Feb- 
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ruary, two in October, one at the Annual Convention of 
the National Education Association, the rest in the 
month of May. Three of the societies meet irregularly. 
One reports regular meetings of its “Committee on His- 
tory” and its “Committee on Course in Citizenship.” 
Five of the societies report regular meetings of their 
Advisory Council, Board of Directors, or Executive 
Committees. 
FINANCES 

The annual membership fee fixed by the societies is, 
with one exception, one dollar. One society sets its an- 
nual membership at two dollars. The income of the 
societies from their membership is fifty cents for every 
annual member. Some societies have a few two-dollar 
“contributing members,” five-dollar “sustaining mem- 
bers,” and twenty-five dollar “life members.” This in- 
come from members varies from $11 to $3,758 annually. 
One society, with no membership, receives in donations 
from other societies $1,200 and from private donations 
$1,800. Eight of the societies, with an income from 
membership, report donations from other societies vary- 
ing from $100 to $6,000. One society, with no income 
from membership or from other societies, receives from 
private donations $1,800. One society reports “dona- 
tions” of $11,725. Nine other societies report in- 
comes from private donations varying from $5.00 to 
$5,330.50. The total income of the societies reporting 
is as follows: 

From membership, $9,212.60; from donations, $16,- 
810.75; from private donations, $31,268.09. Total in- 
come of the societies reporting, $57,325.00. One society 
received from collections $44.26, and from a church ap- 
propriation $200. 

The largest total annual income for any society was 
$13,496.60. The next highest annual income was $11,- 
829.19; the next $7,500; the next, $6,563.06; the next, 
$5,052.88; the next, $4,818.76; the next, $3,000; the 
next, $2,025; the next, $1,243.01; the next, $602.09; the 
next, $404.50; the next, $395; the next, $120; the next, 
$100; the next, $90, and the next, $85. 

The traveling expenses of the societies reporting vary 
from $1 to $2,600; expense for postage varies from 
nothing to $600; rent varies from nothing to $600; 
printing bills vary from nothing to $1,400; clerical 
help varies from nothing to $1,041, one reporting ex- 
penses for “secretarial office,” $4,056.15. 


GENERAL METHODS 


Three of the societies have printed programs covering 
the year’s work. The number of addresses delivered 
under the auspices of the societies ranges from none to 
269. Fifty per cent of the societies have given dinners 
or lunches varying from one to five, but this does not 
include lunches served at committee meetings. Nine 
receptions were given during the year. Eleven of the so- 
cieties issued pamphlets during the year. Five have is- 
sued other documents; four have offered special oratori- 
cal prizes; eight have conducted oratorical contests, one 
society, specializing in this form of work, having ar- 
ranged eighty such contests. Nine of the societies have 
interested themselves in the promotion of Peace Sun- 
day, three of which advocate the Sunday nearest the 
18th of May. Twelve work definitely in co-operation 
with other societies. One society reports affiliation with 
thirty other organizations. Four societies have tried to 
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influence candidates for office. Fourteen have done 
their best to influence office-holders particularly with 
reference to the arbitration treaties. Twelve constit- 
uent branches of the American Peace Society have co- 
operated definitely with the American School Peace 
League. Eight have attempted to maintain a lecture 
bureau; eight an information bureau; only one reports 
a special press bureau; eight others supply material for 
the press. Seven have issued a general annual publica- 
tion; ten have issued special publications, as leaflets, 
folders, circulars, or contributions to magazines. 

As a means of increasing the membership of the socie- 
ties, eight report the most effective means to be indi- 
vidual solicitation; two report public appeals to be the 
most important; five consider public appeals to be sec- 
ond in importance ; two consider personal letters second 
in importance, and four consider personal letters third 
in importance. No society has employed newspaper 
advertising as a means of acquiring members. Ten of 
the societies have general application blanks; two place 
them third in importance; three rank them fourth. 


RESULTS 


The facts so far gathered are too meager to warrant 
any very conclusive generalizations, but, from as careful 
a study of our field as possible at the present, your Ex- 
ecutive Director feels that organization for the promo- 
tion of international peace in America is most inade- 
quately financed and relatively far too inefficient. 
Avoiding unnecessary duplication, there are, however, 
encouraging aspects of the work sufficiently tangible to 
be reported. The societies especially emphasize the in- 
creased confidence shown in our work and statements by 
school and college; a growing friendliness on the part 
of public opinion generally; the fact that fourteen peace 
offices can exist and pay their bills; an increased demand 
upon the peace societies for services of various kinds; 
the spread of peace literature and principles ; an increase 
in membership of the peace societies; a growth in the 
number of new peace societies ; an intelligent awakening 
of business men and organizations to the importance of 
the peace movement; the co-operation of women; an 
encouraging interest among the Rhodes scholars. 

Yours respectfully, 

ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, 
Executive Director. 


Respectfully submitted, on behalf of the Board of 
Directors. 
BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, 
Secretary. 
Annual Report of the Treasurer of the 
American Peace Society. 
May 1, 1912, to April 30, 1913. 





Balance on ban May 1, 1092.......cccrccecccces $8,025.14 
Receipts. 
Secretary’s account (less amount 
handed Treasurer, which is included 
in Treasurer’s account)............ $2,149.49 
rege a er er 44,551.22 
Total receipts........ geegeegenes ecceees 46,700.71 


$54,725.85 
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Larpenditures, 
ee 
Treasurer’s account 


Total expenditures............. 


SE SE OS ook enan snedeeesteyueeteed 


ACCOUNT IN DETAIL. 


Receipts, 

Contributions 
Subvention from Carnegie Endowment. 
Received from the Trustees of the Per- 
manent Peace Fund...........cse0% 
rer Te 
Income investment of Reserve Fund 
i Se SI, oo «sien dw enkd-w'e 
Legacies 
Memberships 
Subscriptions to ApvocaTEe OF PEACE... 
Literature 
Miscellaneous 


Total receipts 
Expenditures, 
Secretaries’ salaries (Washington)... 
Salaries of Department Directors..... 
Stenographers 
Traveling expenses: 
Field Secretary 
Secretaries, Directors and Depart- 
ME TN hss coc ciiceccues 
Office rent: 
IS MEE iss s sca cdeawne 
DMG Stk Gbes eee enaeetenia’ 
Investments 
Telephone 
sl Um errr 
Books and literature purchased...... 
Postage, stationery and expressage.... 
Office supplies and extra help......... 
PN GP i nok ca esecsiocsess 
Appropriations to branch sovcieties.... 
Miscellaneous 


Total expenditures...........+ 


SG, ee 
Less total expenditures............... 


Excess of receipts over expenditures. . 
1912.. 


Plus cash on hand May 1, 


Cash on hand April 30, 1913.... 


RESERVE FUND. 

Investments, M 

12 shares in Pullman Co........... 
1» shares in the American Tel. & 
Tel. 
24 shares in the Boston Elevated 
NN GOR ook 60 4440085 d40as9 
12 shares preferred stock in Puget 


ere eee eee teen eee 


31,000.00 


3,853 . 86 
118.00 


641.74 
4.092 .50 


$7,666.68 
9,133.36 
759.00 


250.00 


960.00 
111.50 
3,083 .62 
40.75 
5.963.904 
284.72 
G82 ..56 
40.85 
200.70 
16,275.00 
453.32 


arket value 


$1,200.00 


1,500.00 


2,400.00 
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$508.75 


$9,222.10 


$46,700.71 


S45.508 75 
$46,700.71 


5.503.775 


$1,196.96 
8,025.14 


$9,222.10 
Par value 

$1,920.00 
1.046 .25 


2,322.00 


1,272.00 


64.00 


1,500.00 


5,670.00 





Sound Traction, Light & Power 
Ce. onc4nuneeaual Sauaeshwess aeue 1,200.00 
1 share common stock Puget Sound 
Traction, Light & Power Co...... 100.00 
$1,500 First Mortgage Gold bonds 
7% Ross & Boothe, Houston, 
TE Vance ne Semen eae ee ae ke 1,500.00 
$2.000 Northern Pacific Great North- 
ern 4% Joint bond C., B. & Q. 
Collateral, due July 1, 1921...... 2,000 .00 
$4,000 Northern Pacific Great North- 
ern 4% Joint bond C., B. & Q. 
Collateral, due July 1, 1921...... 4,000.00 
$13,900.00 


Respectfully submitted, 


$14,604.25 


Geo, W. Wuite, Treasurer, 
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Canadian Peace and Arbitration 
Society. 


With the election of a committee on constitution, a 
finance committee, and an editorial committee. the re- 
organization of the Canadian Peace and Arbitration 
Society, with headquarters in Toronto, is now complete. 

The new officers are men of ideals and enthusiasm, 
but they are also men of practical sense, and will not 
confine their efforts to appeals to sentiment, but in their 
educational campaign for peace will appeal to the evi- 
dence of those forces which are now operating so 
strongly in the world to transform the national an- 
tipathies of the past into motives for friendly co-opera- 
tion among civilized people. They will also appeal to 
the new phenomena that are in evidence in the social 
and economic relationship of modern nations, and thev 
hope to enlist the sympathy and practical support of 
men of good-will in the work of issuing educational 
literature. Such books as “The Great Illusion,” by 
Norman Angell, and “Canada and Sea Power,” by 
Christopher West, will be used, and new pamphlets by 
other Canadian writers will be issued from time to 
time. 

It is the hope of the central executive that auxiliary 
peace societies will be formed for each province, these 
societies to be linked into a Dominion Federal Council 
and their contact to be maintained by periodical con- 
ventions. 

Already, as a result of the reorganization, a number 
of new members have been enrolled. The membership 
fee is $1.00 a year, and one of the articles of the con- 
stitution provides that any Canadian citizen who wishes 
to promote peace is eligible for membership. The pay- 
ment of $25 entitles a person to life membership. The 
main plank in the constitution, which is now being re- 
vised, will be to seek peace between nations and races 
by the appeal to the principles of Christianity, to 
reason, and to enlightened self-interest. 

Prof. L. E. Horning, M. A., Ph. D., president of the 
Canadian Peace and Arbitration Society, has been a 
professor in Victoria College, Toronto, since 1886, and 
has had charge of English and German philology and 
German literature since 1891. He spent three years in 
Germany between 1889 and 1907, and for a time acted 
as special correspondent of the Globe. He has edited 
a number of text-books for German students and is the 
author of a work on the modern German drama. Pro- 
fessor Horning is a very effective speaker and a clear 
reasoner, and the addresses he has recently given before 
the Canadian Club, the Empire Club, and other bodies 
on such subjects as “Germany of Today,” “Germany and 
England,” “The Everlasting Balkans,” etc., have 
brought him into great demand as an educator on in- 
ternational problems. 

Mr. W. Greenwood Brown, M. A., treasurer of the 
society, is a veteran worker for the cause of peace, hav- 
ing been one of the organizers of the Friend’s Associa- 
tion, unsectarian, which was formed in 1908 and which 
published a monthly magazine devoted to the advocacy 
of peace. At one of the association’s meetings a paper 
read by Mr. Andrew Stevenson, then of Stratford Col- 
legiate Institute, now of the London Normal School, on 
the subject “The Teacher as a Missionary of Peace,” 
attracted much attention and was reprinted in the 
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United States by one of the peace societies. Mr. Brown 
introduced the adult school movement into Toronto in 
1907. He is a graduate of Queen’s University. He 
has been a successful man of business, having founded 
the Equity Fire Insurance Company fifteen years ago, 
of which he is still manager. 

Mr. S. W. Michener, the new secretary of the society, 
is principal of the school at Lambton Mills, Ontario, 
and is a native of Haldimand county. He was educated 
at the public and high schools, the county model school, 
and the Toronto Normal School, afterwards pursuing 
“extra mural” courses of study and coming from each 
course with superior recommendations. He has not 
only made his mark as a teacher, but had a very suc- 
cessful business experience in insurance in Canada and 
the United States. Mr. Michener is a bright and alert 
young man, well equipped with a knowledge of present- 
day conditions, a good speaker and of attractive person- 
ality, and will make an excellent executive officer for 
the society. 

In recognition of his services as former secretary, 
Rev. Dr. C. S. Eby was elected an honorary vice-presi- 
dent. 

The directors for the year are: Mr. Gordon Waldron, 
Prof. D. R. Keys. Prof. A. A. Carruthers, J. W. Ben- 
gough and Mrs. Bengough, Rev. R. J. Hutcheon, Dr. 
Cuthbert Wigham, Mrs. Hector Prentor, Mrs. A. C. 
Courtice, Dr. Alex. Hamilton, W. L. Smith, John 
Lewis, E. B. Biggar, P. Goforth, Dr. Margaret Gordon, 
and G. M. Jones. 





The Chicago Office. 
By Charles E. Beals. 


The signal services rendered by Dr. Jenkin Llovd 
Jones deserve special mention. During his recent trin 
to Texas he lifted up a brave protest against battleship 
patriotism. And in [’nity (April 3) he described and 
lamented the big-navy campaign in the Lone Star State. 
Every number of Unity contains some peace item or 
article. Dr. Jones is furthering the effort in behalf of 
Peace Dav observance in the schools. He delivered a 
telling address at the peace meeting in. the Florentine 
Room of Congress Hotel, on April 20. Most interest- 
ing of all, perhaps, is his “Hague Conference,” which 
meets at the Abraham Lincoln Center every Monday 
evening during April and May for the studv of inter- 
national peace. Norman Angell’s Great IIlusion is used 
as a text-book, while other collateral reading is as- 
signed to the various members for review. President 
Goddard, of the Chicago Peace Society, presided at the 
second session of this “Hague Conference.” At this 
session resolutions were adopted commending Secretary 
of State Brvan for his manly stand in behalf of inter- 
national peace and his noble and unceasing protest 
against militarism. 

The Illinois State Oratorical Contest of the Intercol- 
legiate Peace Association was held at William and 
Vashti College, Aledo, on April 11. The Chicago Peace 
Society provided the prizes. the donors being Mr. 
Ta Verne Noyes and Mr. Harlow N. Higinbotham. 
The first prize of $75.00 was won by Vernon M. Welsh, 
of Knox College; the second prize, $50.00, was awarded 
Richard F. Dunn, of Illinois Wesleyan University. Mr. 
Welsh will participate in the contest at the St. Louis 
Peace Congress. 
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At the request of the Scrooby Club, an organization 
of Chicago Congregational ministers, the local peace 
office drafted some resolutions bearing upon the opium 
situation in China. Copies of these resolutions will be 
sent to various peace assemblies and other bodies, with 
a request that similar action be taken. The action of 
the United States State Department with reference to 
this question is most noble and worthy of the com- 
mendation of all lovers of justice and peace. 

Since last month’s report the Chicago Peace Secretary 
has made two short trips, namely, to Iowa and Ohio. 
Saturday, April 5, was spent in Des Moines in confer- 
ence with certain prominent citizens. On Sunday 
morning, April 6, the Secretary addressed the Lowa 
State Agricultural College at Ames, Iowa. “Peace 
Week” had been arranged by the Cosmopolitan Club 
and other resident pacifists. An intercollegiate orator- 
ical peace contest was scheduled for the Friday evening. 
The Sunday morning service at the college marked the 
opening of the peace week exercises. A great choir ren- 
dered peace anthems. The subject of the address was 
“From Sussex Gravels to Hague Conferences.” Prof. 
O. H. Cessna presided. In the evening a union meet- 
ing of churches was held in the Baptist Church. Presi- 
dent Torres, of the Cosmopolitan Club, presided. 
Every seat was filled. ‘The peace visitor discusses “The 
Kind of Patriotism Demanded by Present International 
Relations.” 

The other trip was to Cincinnati. The train on 
which the Secretary traveled was the first one to pass 
through Hamilton, Ohio, since the floods. In this latter 
city devastation greeted the eye on every side. Every- 
where was mud—dirty, sticky mud. The trees, as high 
up as the top of the cars, were draped with shredded 
corn-stalks, like the moss-laden branches in the Florida 
Everglades. Great holes were washed out underneath 
the tracks—holes as big as a living-room. For rods the 
bare tracks simply hung unsupported by ties or road- 
bed. Miles of débris strewed the streets and the rail- 
road track. Broken houses, broken furniture, broken 
boats, broken freight cars and tangled telegraph and 
telephone wires were piled up in confused mass. Porches 
and ells had been torn from houses. Some of the houses 
were turned around on their foundation or carried down- 
stream to new locations. One of the huge iron gas- 
tanks was dismantled by the floods, while a heavy steel 
bridge, bearing a train of loaded iron coal cars, was 
swept away. Hamilton did not look the same pros- 
perous little city in which the traveling pacifist lectured 
a year and a half ago. Cincinnati also showed marks 
of the inundation, although not hit so hard. 

Arriving in Cincinnati, the Secretary found the tire- 
less secretary of the local Peace and Arbitration Society, 
Rev. G. W. Du Bois. After addressing a union meet- 
ing of ministers under the auspices of the Evangelical 
Alliance, the Secretary enjoyed the hospitality, at a 
luncheon at the Business Men’s Club, of the executive 
committee of the local peace organization. Dean 
Rogers, Rabbi Phillipson, and other well-known paci- 
fists, made up this congenial little luncheon group. 

Other addresses have been given bv the Secretary 
during the past month, as follows: Before the Forum, 
March 30, in the La Salle Hotel, on “Four Interesting 
Events ;” before the Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Parker Elementary and High Schools, in the audi- 


torium of the Chicago Teachers’ College, April 3, on 
“The International Peace Movement;” on April 7, be- 
fore the Woman’s Club of Auston, on “The Present 
Status of the Peace Movement ;” in the Assembly Hall 
of Palmer Park, Pullman, April 13, on “From Dragon- 
hood to Brotherhood ;” at a peace meeting under the 
auspices of the Forum, in the Florentine Room of the 
Congress Hotel, April 20, on “Some Plain Facts About 
the Agitation for a Big Navy,” and during the same 
week, at the Forestville School, Chicago (Miss Florence 
Holbrook, principal), on “The Jungle Man’s Upward 
Climb Toward Internationalism.” 

Unity, in its April 3d, 10th, and 17th issues, pub- 
lished a serial article on “Hugo Grotius, the Father of 
International Law,” which was written by the local 
peace director. 

Thanks to the generous courtesy of Miss Sophie 
Sturge, of Birmingham, England, a large picture of 
Joseph Sturge (who first proposed international peace 
congresses) will adorn the Chicago Peace Office, by the 
side of a large engraving of Charles Sumner. For the 
latter we are indebted to that loval friend and fellow 
peace worker, Hamilton Holt. 

Mr. John A. Stuart, of New York, was in town re- 
cently, and conferred with the members of the executive 
committee of the Chicago Group of the National Com- 
mittee on the Hundred Years of Peace Celebration. 
The distinguished foreigners who are expected to visit 
the United States this spring will be in Chicago May 
16 and 17. 

Chicago will be represented in the St. Louis Peace 
Congress by delegates from the Association of Com- 
merce and the Peace Society. Governor Dunne also 
has appointed delegates to represent the State of IlIli- 
nois, one of whom is the local Peace Secretary. Presi- 
dent Goddard will preside at one of the section meetings 
of the congress, and Chicago will furnish several of the 
speakers. 


30 Nortu LA SALLE Street, CHICAGO. 





Arkansas School Peace League. 
PEACE DAY PRIZE CONTESTS. 


Through the courtesy of the American School Peace 
League I am enabled to offer two gold medals, one to 
public schools, the other to normal schools and colleges, 
for the best Peace Day program rendered May 18, 1913. 
These medals are of solid gold, beautifully enameled 
with the seal of the American School Peace League. 


OFFERS. 
I. Open to any public school in Arkansas. 
Conditions. 


1. The printed program, with a written or printed 
description of the actual presentation, certified by the 
principal or other officer, must be supplied to W. A. 
Ramsey, Fayetteville, Ark., not later than May 25, 
1913. 

2. The school winning the medal shall, during the 
year 1913, award the medal to the one of its students 
who shall write the best essay on “The significance of 
the Two Hague Peace Conferences.” 

3. A copy of each essay submitted in second contest 
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y, President Arkansas 
Branch, American School Peace League. 


to be supplied to W. A. Ramsey, 


II. Open to any students in branches of the Ameri- 
can School Peace League in normal schools or colleges 
of Arkansas. 

Conditions. 

1. Same as (1) in first offer. 

2. Same as (2) in first offer, substituting branch for 
school, member for student, and the subject of the essay 
being “The Opportunity and Duty of the Schools in the 
International Peace Movement.” 

3. Same as in first offer. 

The judges to decide the merits of the programs sub- 
mitted in these two contests will be selected by Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, of Boston, Mass. 

It is earnestly desired that many schools will enter 
this contest. 

Very respectfully, 
W. A. Ramsey, 
President Arkansas Branch, American 
School Peace League. 





————__ae 


Book Notice. 


Ix rue Vancuarp. By Katrina Trask. New York: 
The MacMillan Company. 148 pp. 


Following close on the peace dramas of “The War 
(iod,” by Zangwill, and “The Terrible Meek,” by Wil- 
liam Raun Kennedy, comes this stirring three-act play 
with modern American characters, though the setting 
is rather English. 

Two young men, Jack and Philip, have enlisted for 
the war; they are heroes already in the eyes of the girls, 
and the village boys cheer with delight as the soldiers 
march away. The rector is the typical preacher of war 
glory and the duty of fighting for God and the right. 
Mr. Greart is a man of peace, a generous public bene- 
factor, beloved by every one in the village. To him 
war and Christianity are irreconcilable. His argument 
with the rector and with Elsa, Philip’s sweetheart, in 
scene III of the first act, is admirable and reveals the 
real spirit of the play. He pleads for heroism in com- 
mon life, for the “heroes of the durable,” as he terms 
them—“those who have sacrificed self to service—the 
scientists, the educators, the upbuilders of the nation, 
the reformers, those are the true heroes—those who 
give and spend themselves for the durable, the eternal 
forces of life.” 

Act IT reveals a scene in camp in the enemy’s coun- 
try, with the degradation of manhood that always ac- 
companies service in the field. Later, Philip finds him- 
self beside a soldier who has been mortally wounded ; 
he tries to relieve and aid, but the dying man refuses 
help from one of those who have caused his suffering. 
“Blow a man to pieces in the name of patriotism, and 
then try to patch the pieces together in the name of 
humanity!” A splendid argument against war de- 
velops as the two men talk. The enemy dies, and a new 
light dawns on Philip, as he exclaims: “He is my 
brother, and I have killed him,” - 





In the last act Philip fights. out. the. hattle-of con- 
science and decides to refuse the captaincy offered:him 
by the general. He. resigns and returns home cursed 
by the men and called a traitor. Every one there is 
against him, even his own father and mother, who are 
ashamed of what they deem his cowardice. Elsa has, 
however, had a change of mind also in his absence and 
welcomes him as her hero. “The new order is dawning 
upon the earth, and you are in the vanguard!” Mr. 
Greart, too, comes to his aid, and all turns out happily 
in the end. “War is evil, because it breaks the supreme 
law of the universe—the law of harmony”—is the clos- 
ing sentiment of the play. 

We recommend Mrs. Trask’s little book as one of. the 
most superb bits of peace literature that has. appeared 
in recent years. We hope it may be read and played 
in thousands of schools throughout the land. 
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